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GEORGE SAND 

A LAW UNTO HERSELF 

BY FLORENCE LEFTWICH BAVENEL 



" The word genius, when once it has heen uttered with 
respect to a woman, seems straightway to draw upon her 
the eyes of all mankind — and not without reason. For a 
woman of genius — even if her claims he not universally 
acknowledged, is yet too rare an apparition in our world 
not to deserve our closest attention." So speaks a modern 
Frenchwoman of distinction — herself a critic, and a keen 
observer of womankind. And the truth which her words ex- 
press would be sufficient warrant, I think, for reopening 
from time to time the famous case of George Sand — even 
if men's knowledge of the great Frenchwoman were far 
more adequate than we can hope to find it — at least among 
those of English race and tradition. 

About ten years ago there appeared in the pages of The 
Noeth American Review an article by Mr. Henry James, 
the occasion of which was the publication of the first 
volumes of Mme. Wladimir Karenine's life of George Sand. 
The essay is an excellent example of Mr. James's critical 
method. Insinuating, pervasive, enveloping, his light, cool 
touch does yet seem to lay bare the " very pulse of the 
machine " — as he disentangles all the weighty confusion of 
this curiously Russian presentation, and disengages and 
sets in high relief the always interesting, still enigmatical 
figure of the heroine, as she appears to him. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, however, that this image which he so won- 
derfully evokes is not, in all respects, the George Sand of 
Mme. Karenine, nor of the accepted tradition. By some 
strange warping, or limitation of vision, Mr. James sees in 
her everything that is anomalous, exotic, fascinating — 
everything, indeed, except a soul. The " levity " which he 
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commends as a favorable mood in which to approach the 
great Phenomenon has its place, perhaps, in the treatment 
of some episodes of her adventurous youth. These do some- 
times fall, as he says, " into the hands of ' high comedy.' " 
But the generous, high-hearted enthusiasms of her maturer 
years, her words of eloquent and irreconcilable protest 
against oppression and injustice in all their forms — these 
are the most constant and significant manifestations of 
George Sand's genius; and any interpretation which fails 
to take account of these in its final estimate leaves the rid- 
dle darker than before. 

Out of the peace and the silence which only death and 
time can bring there is emerging at last the vision of a great 
spirit — one so wide in its range of thought and feeling, so 
strong in its grasp upon the world and human life, so rich 
in its capacity for joy and sorrow, for love and pity, that 
after all the rules and measures that serve to define average 
men and women have been stretched to their utmost, we 
are still asking, bewildered: " Whereunto shall we liken 
this woman, and with what comparison shall we compare 
her?" 

After an interval of ten years, the third volume of Mme. 
Karenine 's Life has at last appeared, covering the years 
between 1836 and 1846, and freighted with a wealth of 
fresh information, of new documents, and hitherto unpub- 
lished correspondence. Mme. Karenine has given her life 
to this work, and it is, even in its present unfinished state, 
a monumental achievement, unique both in its merits and 
in its defects. Nothing save an intimate conviction that she 
has here to do with one of the great leaders and spiritual 
forces of all time could justify the infinite pains, the micro- 
scopic detail with which Mme. Karenine has pursued her re- 
searches. The ordeal is severe; that George Sand comes 
out of it so little scathed is at least as much to her own 
credit as to that of her biographer. 

Within the last twenty years several eminent Frenchmen 
also have spoken their word — eloquent, severe, witty, or 
enthusiastic} — about George Sand; and yet that tribute to 
which we return oftenest and with the deepest sense of inner 
satisfaction is not French, but was written more than thirty 
years ago, by that great Englishman whom we may well 
call the " Master of us all " — by Matthew Arnold: 

"It is silent, that eloquent voice; it is sunk, that noble, 
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that speaking head. We sum up as we best can what she 
said to us and we bid her adieu. From many hearts in many 
lands a troop of tender and grateful regrets converge 
toward the humble churchyard in Berry. Let them be joined 
by these words of sad homage from one of a nation which 
she esteemed and which knew her very little and very ill. 
Her guiding thought, which she did her best to make ours 
too, ' the sentiment of the ideal life, which is none other 
than man's normal life as we shall one day know it,' is in 
harmony with words and promises familiar to that sacred 
spot where she lies. She looks for the resurrection of the 
dead and the life of the world to come." 

But the mind of the Critic is proverbially unstable and 
no mortal glory is safe. In a recent issue of a prominent 
Review occurs the following trenchant paragraph conceived 
in the very spirit of the Philistine and the muckraker. 

" Nothing can make a life of George Sand decent read- 
ing. Despite the extraordinary opulence, the extravagance 
of her nature, she was a light woman — of light brain and 
very light morals. Her will-o'-the-wisp love affairs are as 
unsavory reading as one can find. Her genius, such as it 
was, cannot make up for the radical coarseness of her 
mind ! ' ' 

No, no, Sir Critic ! That will never do ! The answer is 
not — it never can be — so easy, obvious, and one-sided as 
that! 

But what, pray, was this woman, about whom from the 
beginning men's judgments have differed so widely? How 
can one life, one personality, admit of interpretations so 
divergent? 

Amandine Lucie Aurore Dupin came into the world in 
Paris, July 1, 1804. She had a bad inheritance — a family 
history which savors rather of some chapter of Greek My- 
thology than of the decorous restraint of a Parish Eegister 
or the fly-leaf of a family Bible. Her genealogy takes ex- 
traordinary leaps across the map of Europe and runs up 
and down the social scale with startling agility. Her great- 
great-grandfather on her father's side was King Augustus 
the Strong of Poland, a monarch whose immorality was lit- 
erally Olympian and who counted his unauthorized offspring 
actually by the hundred. Her great-grandfather, Maurice of 
Saxony, the victor of Fonteroy, was a great general and a 
great lover, and he left among the debris and wreckage of 
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his brilliant career a certain little daughter, Marie Aurore, 
called de Saxe, whom he intrusted at his death to the tender 
mercies of the Dauphiness, daughter-in-law of Louis XV., 
her first cousin in blood though not in law. This little girl 
was a strange, unique apparition in that turbulent strain — 
a sort of truce or breathing-space between the generations 
of strong, passionate, sensual men and women past and to 
come. Marie Aurore de Saxe grew up amid influences well 
fitted to corrupt the most innocent heart, but her life — full 
of vicissitudes as it was — was absolutely without adventure. 
An unlucky first marriage was immediately annulled, and 
for good cause, and at the age of thirty-three the young 
widow married, from motives of friendship and esteem, M. 
Dupin de Francueil, a man much older than herself. 
Maurice, her only son, was the father of George Sand. 

As Mme. Dupin 's son was her one great love, so his un- 
fortunate marriage was her supreme sorrow, the one from 
which, to her life's end, other sorrows never ceased to flow. 
To the young soldier who followed Napoleon in his early 
campaigns, it might well seem that all the kingdoms of the 
earth were to be had for the taking. All around him he saw 
thrones and dominions played with like pieces on a chess- 
board. "What did it matter, then, whether he wedded a 
queen or a beggar maid, since it was for his valor to win 
her a title or a crown? Even so it is still hard to under- 
stand how Maurice Dupin, the son of his mother, could have 
allowed his long connection with Sophie Victoire Delaborde 
— a mere waif of the Paris streets — to drift into a legal 
marriage. 

Amid all these chronicles of irregular origin, we have a 
positive satisfaction in knowing that Aurore Dupin was 
born with a right to her name. But it was, without doubt, 
an ill-starred marriage. Sophie Victoire was very far from 
exemplary in any relation, and when Maurice was dead and 
the one little girl was left between the mother and grand- 
mother, the scarcely repressed hostility between the two 
women, and her own passionate espousal of her mother's 
cause, combined to create a most unwholesome atmosphere 
for the rearing of any young creature, especially of one ex- 
ceptionally impressionable like Aurore. 

This state of tension could not last. When the crisis came, 
Sophie, in high dudgeon, betook herself to the metropolis, 
and Aurore, still rebellious, though crushed by the sudden 
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revelation of her mother's history, was hurriedly transferred 
to a popular convent school in Paris. This change was 
wholly beneficial. For three years the little girl worked and 
played — a child again among children — in surroundings 
more normal than the solitude or melancholy tete-a-tete of 
Nohant. Her magic touch has revivified all the phases and 
aspects of this convent life and her own part in it, from her 
early ' ' bad eminence ' ' as ringleader in all the escapades of 
her schoolmates to the climax of her sensational conversion, 
which brought her to the end of her school days in a mood 
of saintly detachment from earth and of meek resignation 
to the opposition which her supposed vocation to the cloister 
was certain to meet. 

But the world with its seductive promises, its perennial 
fascination, was waiting for Aurore at the convent gates, 
and her calling to the spiritual life died away. Her grand- 
mother's death, with all the ensuing changes and formali- 
ties, brought her face to face once more with her mother — 
dear to her still, though no longer the object of her un- 
reasoning adoration. 

And then began for this convent-bred girl, with her grand- 
mother's maxims still ringing in her ears, a period of em- 
barrassment and discomfort hard to exaggerate. Her 
mother's worse than questionable manner of life, her reck- 
lessness and irresponsibility, quickly made the situation 
impossible, and, from the French point of view, there was 
only one honorable way of escape — marriage. 

In 1822 Aurore was eighteen years old; not a beauty, 
scarcely even a pretty girl, but still with a fair share of 
feminine attractions. Her portraits, painted about this 
time, are conventional in the extreme. They show a still 
slender, rounded figure, a full face with the regulation fall 
of ringlets, features regular but a trifle inclined to heavi- 
ness, and very large, dark eyes as nearly as possible without 
expression: brooding, solemn, mysterious eyes, still un- 
awakened like the girl's soul; and there was no prophet at 
hand to utter a warning of the smoldering fires hidden in 
each! Evidently there was nothing for it but a husband 
— the Frenchman's sovereign remedy for the vagaries, 
agitations, and dangers of girlhood ; and as a husband there 
was, it appeared, only one eligible aspirant. Casimir Dude- 
vant was young too, and of tolerably good position and pros- 
pects. In person and manners he was not disagreeable, and 
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Aurore (poor child!) was especially pleased with his studied 
moderation and reasonableness during the season of court- 
ship. He seemed well fitted to be to her a good comrade 
and, chiefly, a refuge from the perplexities of her unpro- 
tected youth. 

Everybody knows that this marriage was a failure. 
Husband and wife had nothing but youth in common. We 
may even spare some measure of compassion for Casimir 
himself. No doubt he was a poor creature — what Matthew 
Arnold calls the " average sensual man " — without deli- 
cacy and without principle, as unfit to administer his wife's 
fortune as to appreciate her gifts. Nevertheless, Fate 
played a cruel trick upon this mean and common man in 
mating him with a genius. When the inevitable separation 
came to pass perhaps no one regretted it less than he. 

But here is the parting of the ways. On the one side, 
Aurore Dudevant, unhappy, restless, vaguely dissatisfied 
with a world in which she seemed to have no part or lot, 
but still irreproachable and still unaware of the forces latent 
in her heart and brain. On the other side is George Sand, 
the woman of genius, gradually awakening to the conscious- 
ness of herself and all her powers, and beginning to pour 
forth a succession of novels, stories, journals, plays, essays, 
pamphlets, and letters, to the wonder and delight — and also, 
sometimes, the scandal — of the world. And she awoke, too, 
to the tempestuous depths of her own nature, to the passion 
and tumult which lay hidden beneath the sluggish surface 
of her soul. That deliverance from social tyranny, that 
freedom and scope for the unchecked expansion of the 
whole being — from henceforth she claimed it for all man- 
kind, and first of all for herself. 

It seems incredible that less than a century has passed 
since George Sand made her momentous pilgrimage to 
Paris to seek her fortune. It was the year 1831, the flower- 
ing season of the Romantic movement. The uneven streets 
of the old city, worn by so many generations of urgent, 
seeking feet, were trodden now by a band of impressive 
youths with flowing hair and beards, and long, full-skirted, 
flopping coats, which draped them picturesquely down to the 
heels. Their descendants still haunt the shady allees of the 
Luxembourg and the cafes of the Boulevard St.-Michel — but 
with a difference. For certain of those young men of 1831 
answered to the names of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, 
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Ste.-Beuve, Theophile Gautier. We shall not look upon their 
like again. And of this glorious company Aurore Dudevant 
was now to be one — even down to the trousers, the flopping 
coat, the swagger, and the cigarette! 

We cannot deny that this woman was intoxicated with 
her freedom. Her splendid physical organization in the 
full vigor of her youth, her long-thwarted desire for ex- 
perience, for life in its fullness, all conspired to bewilder 
and betray her judgment. But it was not this alone, nor 
alone her instincts inherited from a lawless race. George 
Sand accepted — she helped to formulate, indeed — that first 
article of the Eomantic creed which taught the divinity of 
Passion — spelled, if you please, with a capital P. 

M. E. Caro, perhaps the most serious, temperate, and 
adequate of George Sand's modern critics, has said that a 
complete lack of resignation — that little humble Christian 
virtue — was a fundamental defect of this richly dowered 
nature. May we not go deeper yet and say that her greatest 
fault was pride? That humility which springs inevitably 
from self-knowledge she never knew. Hence her impatience 
of restraint, her extravagant demands upon life, her 
exaggerated estimate of the claim of her individual soul as 
against law and tradition; hence, too, her overweening self- 
confidence, and the absence of self-reproach which gives a 
tone of superficiality to her sincerest self-revelations. 

And what then shall we say of this period of her life, that 
extended, roughly speaking, over fifteen years? If it were 
with Goethe or Byron that we had to do, we should call this 
her season of storm and stress, and should wait, dis- 
approving, yet with tolerable serenity, for the sowing of 
wild oats to come to its natural end. But she was not 
Goethe; she was not Byron; she was a woman. It is not, 
after all, the same thing. 

How was it, then, that amid so much that was evil and 
impure, throughout the strange tragi-comedy of her many 
love affairs, succeeding one another with so disconcerting 
a rapidity — how was it, I ask, that her nature was not 
utterly demoralized and depraved? How could her ideals 
fail of degradation and final suffocation in the mire? But 
such was not the fact; George Sand did not deteriorate 
mentally or morally, parodoxical as this may seem; and it 
is here that our traditional code falls short and we must 
have recourse to a deeper, more fundamental law. 
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No, we will not give to the man and woman of genius a 
revised version of the Ten Commandments, but we may, per- 
haps, in return for all their gifts to us, grant them the privi- 
lege of individual hearings. If, on the one hand, we dare 
not forget the height from which they fall, nor the multi- 
tudes that they may have dragged with them in their col- 
lapse, we will give due weight, on the other, to the force of 
their temptations, and also to those extraordinary powers 
of recuperation and rehabilitation that may belong to their 
exceptional endowment. 

George Sand's astonishing power of reaction and re- 
bound, as well as that slow but steady process of self- 
regeneration which worked itself out in her career, were 
due in great part, to the unparalleled vigor of her organiza- 
tion — the unequaled energy and vitality which were hers by 
inheritance. Disappointed she might be, disenchanted again 
and again, but it was always with the lover, never with love. 
To the end she believed with unshaken sincerity in love's 
divine mission to redeem and uplift the children of men, 
and her idealizing fancy clothed each new idol with the glory 
of the true gods. A selfish form of idealism, we must admit, 
and yet this perennial spontaneity and freshness of emotion 
are possible only to opulent, richly gifted natures like hers 
— let us acknowledge it with grateful humility. They are 
one proof the more of that interdependence of flesh and 
spirit against which we — poor birds of time that we are — 
beat our wings in vain revolt. 

Nevertheless, looked at with our older and colder eyes, 
that most famous episode of her youth, her affair with 
Alfred de Musset, must appear scarcely worthy of its 
legendary fame. Mr. Henry James has called attention, 
with his usual acuteness, to the curious inconsistency of im- 
mortalizing by analogies to Romeo and Juliet, or Abelard 
and Heloise, a relation which was begun and ended in 
less than two years. Yes, the first reluctant acquaintance, 
the rapturous prelude and the flight to Venice ; then, in swift 
succession, the first disagreement and rupture; de Musset 's 
sudden alarming illness, when George Sand, all grievances 
forgotten, nursed him with all a mother's care and devo- 
tion; the disconcerting apparition of the young Italian 
doctor — jealousy, parting, temporary reconciliation, and 
final break — all within eighteen months. It was quick work, 
even with our American standards of swiftness. 
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And yet, we know that life is not at all times to be 
measured by hours or days. The heights and depths of 
those two natures were sounded in that brief season. If 
one of them outlived and, to a certain extent, outgrew the 
consequences of that experience, the other never did. To 
it we owe not only some of George Sand's most eloquent and 
poignant pages, but — what is perhaps of greater import — 
the full and perfect expression of Alfred de Musset's unique 
and original talent : a little vein of the purest and most per- 
sonal, the sincerest and most inevitable poetry that I know 
in any age or language. And for him this experience was 
supreme and final. He had many " affairs " after as be- 
fore, but only this one love. She was the sole reality of his 
life, and after she had gone out of it he moved as " one 
that walketh in a vain show." 

We are still so deeply tinged with George Sand's own ro- 
manticism that we should probably have admired her more 
had she, too, faded, pined, and died like some fragile crea- 
ture of her own romance. She was not of the sort that dies. 
Her grief and despondency were sincere and deep. Since 
Sappho loved and sang, no woman has sounded a more 
tragic note of despairing passion than echoes in some of the 
fragmentary letters to de Musset that remain. But she re- 
covered, she rallied from her depression and turned her face 
resolutely toward life and the future. And now, as always, 
literature was to be to her the one sure refuge from despair 
and perhaps madness, as well as against the more sordid 
miseries of poverty and dependence. 

Whatever of the Bohemian she might boast, she was 
thoroughly bourgeoise in her capacity for steady and sys- 
tematic work. In Venice, watching by the bedside of de 
Musset, in the intervals of his attacks of delirium; in her 
little apartment on the Quai Malaquais, with her baby 
Solange playing at her feet; at Nohant with her large 
heterogeneous household looking to her, depending on her — 
everywhere, the regular daily, weekly output was main- 
tained. And this was not a mere eccentricity of genius, but 
a matter of stern need. Even after she had secured her 
divorce and made good her claim to the guardianship of her 
children, the allowance granted her by her husband (out of 
her own fortune, by the way), was absurdly inadequate for 
their support. 

Of all the aspects and phases of this extraordinary per- 
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sonality, there is none so wonderful as George Sand's liter- 
ary career. In 1829 the story-telling gifts of her school- 
days had lain unused, half-forgotten perhaps for years. 
Yet lo ! not only has she lost nothing, but her powers spring, 
as it were by magic, to their ripe maturity ! And her style — 
flexible, abundant, graceful, picturesque — her technique, her 
mastery of all the resources and subtleties of her instru- 
ment — that this should reach at a bound, without fumbling, 
almost without apprenticeship, its full-grown perfection, 
wellnigh passes belief ! Yet so it was ; her first independent 
novels, Indiana, Valentine, are as characteristically her 
workmanship as anything she wrote at the height of her 
fame. Instinct, with her, was continually overtaking, out- 
running the slow processes of experience and time. 

But remembering the anguish and travail of spirit 
through which most people — even thoughtful and cultivated 
people — attain to anything approaching literary form, it is 
with eyes of incredulous envy that we look upon this un- 
lessoned girl, whose custom it was, we are told, to sit down 
to her writing when the night was already far spent, and 
rise up only when the first white streaks of dawn fell across 
her page. The fair, smooth, uncorrected page — of Valen- 
tine, for example, with its enchanting woodland scenes, 
amid which young passion seems to spring and blossom by 
the same divine, inevitable law that wakes the cold earth 
from her winter sleep and decks the wild hawthorn with 
beauty and sweetness; Youth calling to Youth with a voice 
that will not be gainsaid. This was to be always the domi- 
nant note, as we know; this the great central theme upon 
which her idealizing fancy wrought with an infinite richness 
and variety of tone and expression to the end of her life. It 
is still the same, though we hear it now floating across the 
starlit lagoons of Venice, mingled with boatmen's careless 
songs and the lapping of water against marble steps; or 
breaking the solemn white silence of Alpine glaciers, or 
rising from the moonless depths of some haunted pool deep- 
hidden in the forests of Berry. 

To one who knows George Sand but a little, her inspira- 
tion seems as various as are the settings of her tales; she 
moves from grave to gay, from tragedy to idyl, with the ease 
of Life itself. But to all who know her well, it has been re- 
vealed that she speaks but one language, brings but one mes- 
sage, has felt the heat of but one kindling and illuminating 
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flame. And we have no other name for it than love. Hack- 
neyed as it is, soiled by a thousand sordid contacts, and 
associations base or trivial, it is as yet the only word. 

In youth, as we know, it was the personal passion; the 
blind and ruthless claiming of the heart's desire, the ab- 
sorption of all the powers of being in the life of another. 
Nowhere else surely in French letters have young love's 
ecstasy and young love's despair found an utterance so large 
and free, so vibrant with eloquent sincerity. If enthusiasm, 
if poetic fervor and strong emotional appeal could move us 
from our ancient moorings, Jacques, Lelia, must inevitably 
sweep us out to sea. 

The success of these early romances was immediate, un- 
qualified, overwhelming. The world was at the feet of the 
Sybil. As M. Doumic has said: " Thenceforth, to all these 
masculine tones which had arisen to call life accursed, there 
was added the voice of a woman, and lo ! it rose clearer and 
stronger than all the rest." The twentieth century, long 
wonted to the performance of a full feminine chorus, bravely 
and strenuously carrying all the parts, cannot without a 
certain effort return to the experience of that earlier world, 
in which, for so many years, without prelude and without 
accompaniment, the great Prima Donna so splendidly filled 
the stage. 

But life went on, and in its middle years Time laid a quiet- 
ing hand upon the undisciplined heart — not to chill nor to 
harden, but only to steady its too tumultuous throbbing; 
that her eyes, cleared at last of the mists of passion and de- 
sire, might look out upon the world, the striving, sorrowful, 
inarticulate world; that she might feel upon her strong 
shoulders the burden of humanity. 

And now for many years — for the rest of her life, indeed 
— George Sand was to be the organ of various socialistic 
and so-called " Humanitarian " sects and systems. With 
all her old eloquence and impassioned conviction, she was 
to preach the new gospel, whether men would hear or 
whether they would forbear. As early as 1837 we begin to 
see in her writings distinct signs of transition — of a shifting 
of the center of gravity. Mauprat is indeed a love tale; 
but here the barriers which love breaks down are not those 
of law and caste and prejudice, but the far deeper and more 
fatal obstacles of selfish pride, arrogance, and passion. And 
these lovers move no longer in a shadowy region of tropical 
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islands and Alpine snows. Mauprat and Edmee dwell 
among their fellows in a very real provincial Prance, just 
before the Revolution, and they breathe an atmosphere al- 
ready charged with the great ideas " Liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity." 

It was a part of George Sand's femininity that she could 
not stand or go alone. She must have always both a cause 
and a hero. But among all her leaders and inspirers (and 
in her day their name in France was legion) there was only 
one man of first-rate importance, and that was the Abbe 
Lamennais, heretic, and excommunicate, whose very radical 
theories of Christian Socialism were supported by the pres- 
tige of his great literary talents, as well as of his blameless 
and devoted life. Many of the chief thinkers of the time 
were counted among his converts, and upon George Sand 
his influence was decisive and permanent. The inherent in- 
justice of the old order, in both church and state, the noble- 
ness of labor and the great mission of art and science in 
the regeneration of the world — these were Lamennais 's 
chief teachings, and they were to appear in various settings 
and combinations in many of her later works. 

Was there some radical defect in the theories then in the 
air, or was it rather that George Sand failed completely to 
assimilate them? Certain it is that her pamphlets and 
articles, and even her so-called Humanitarian novels — 
Spiridion, Consuelo, and the rest — are comparatively in- 
effective, both as literature and as teaching. Not only is her 
inspiration, as it were, divided, but her conception of the 
great reforms to be accomplished has more of enthusiasm 
than of enlightenment. 

And in spite of all her faith and devotion, the millennium 
did not come. The Revolution, followed by the Republic 
of 1848, seemed at first destined to realize her most cherished 
hopes and ideals, but the political intrigues, insurrection, 
and finally civil war, which followed quickly in its train, 
were to her the bitterest grief and disenchantment. So many 
lives sacrificed, and the Golden Age — the reign of Equality 
— no nearer than before! She was persuaded at last that 
" the Lord was not in the whirlwind," and with an impulse 
of strong revulsion she turned away from men and from 
movements back to the things she knew with the deep, sure 
knowledge of the affections. The so-called Pastoral ro- 
mances of her third period are few in number and small in 
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compass. They are not, I must admit, an adequate culmi- 
nation of a genius which seemed, in its beginning, to portend 
an almost superhuman achievement. But, slight as they 
are, those three or four idyls — La Mare au Diable, Frangois 
le Champi, Les Maitres Sonneurs, and La petite Fadette — 
are none the less masterpieces, and masterpieces in a 
genre which George Sand originated and in which she 'has 
never been approached. Here, for the first time, these 
peasant folk are depicted, not from the outside by a conde- 
scending superior, but from within, by one who knew and 
loved them well enough to speak their language and think 
their thoughts, and yet, by the magic of her art, to lift their 
humble lives into the region of the ideal. They are very 
close to earth, those rugged figures. They have the large 
lines, the quiet coloring, the low relief of the Berry land- 
scape, and they are now as much a part of it as were the 
mythical inhabitants of Grecian hill and stream and valley 
in the olden days. 

The last twenty years of George Sand's life was a period 
of calm, of domestic peace and content. She lived for the 
most part at Nohant, with shorter and shorter intervals in 
Paris and abroad. Her beloved son, Maurice, was her in- 
separable companion, and later his gentle wife and their two 
little girls came to brighten and sweeten her days. She still 
wrote indefatigably, though the urgent need had ceased; 
and more and more as the century progressed, Nohant came 
to be a place of pilgrimage for the younger generation of 
writers that were growing up in France and elsewhere. The 
complete absence of arrogance, of vanity or literary snob- 
bishness that always distinguished George Sand made her 
the most generous and encouraging of critics. 

But her correspondence is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant literary activity of her later years. As a channel for 
self-revelation there is nothing, I believe, so sure as the 
familiar letter — journals, autobiographies, confessions, can 
be, and usually are, edited and arranged at pleasure; but 
the letters, written without premeditation, from day to day, 
to all sorts and conditions of men, are an almost, infallible 
index to the soul and life of the writer. Nobly indeed does 
George Sand emerge from the ordeal of all these many 
hundreds of pages. Her long exchange of letters with Gus- 
tave Flaubert shows us how wise and kind, how generous 
and tolerant, how sane and penetrating, had grown that 
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spirit in which the storms of passion had once so furiously 
raged. 

Perhaps, however, it is in her letters to her daughter 
Solange that this woman strikes the deepest, saddest note 
in all her wonderful range. This mysterious, wayward, 
fascinating daughter of George Sand! She was of that 
second generation of Romanticists of whom we know too 
little. She had all the infinite craving, the vague discontent, 
the ruthless self-absorption of the great period. But the 
believing heart had gone from her. In her, enthusiasm was 
checked by a counter-current of skepticism, of cynical 
mockery and self-contempt. Or, may it not be that her 
chronic disillusionment and incurable ennui were but the 
long backward swing of the pendulum from her mother's 
impetuous, idolatrous youth? Who shall say? And who, 
listening for the limping foot of justice on the track of an 
erring mortal — who shall say that George Sand's own 
daughter was not her mother's severe and sufficient punish- 
ment on earth? 

In summing up his impressions of George Sand after his 
visit to her at Nohant, Balzac would seek to explain all the 
contradictions and inconsistencies of her complex person- 
ality by affirming that she was " as little a woman as pos- 
sible," and in this formula Mr. Henry James sees the best 
solution of the problem. These are great authorities, but I 
venture to dissent from both. George Sand's masculinity 
was for the most part in trifles — an affair of cigarettes and 
waistcoats. The secret of her strength, as of her weakness, 
is that she was as much as possible a woman. It was her 
womanhood, with its contempt of limitations, its demand of 
the unattainable, that sometimes, as in the Venetian episode, 
betrayed her into situations which any man, at all approach- 
ing her in ability and honesty of purpose, would have avoid- 
ed, as it were, by instinct. Much as she loved and sought 
ideas, she was never really at home in the region of pure in- 
tellect. Her ripe wisdom, her inspired good sense, were 
always overshadowed by her compassionate sympathy with 
her fellow-men. More fundamental than all those socialistic 
theories which from time to time carried her away, she at- 
tained, in her maturer years, to that spirit of true Democ- 
racy, found oftener, I think, in women than in men — a sober- 
ing sense of the great, dignified, elemental things that all 
men have in common — birth, love, suffering, and death. 
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George Sand has been dead for thirty-six years. The 
reticence and secrecy dictated by consideration for the feel- 
ings of the living is called for no longer. In 1904, on the 
occasion of the hundredth anniversary of her birth, much 
new light, from sources hitherto inaccessible, was thrown 
upon certain vexed problems and unanswered questions of 
her life. It is gratifying to observe that, under the closest 
scrutiny, the integrity, sincerity, and disinterestedness of 
her character do but emerge the clearer and the more 
admirable. On the other hand, it appears that her books 
are read less and less as the years go by, and, oddly enough, 
it is those very works whose appeal to her contemporaries 
was strongest that have most completely lost their hold 
upon us. "With the exception of half a dozen volumes, re- 
tained as classics in the programmes of colleges and schools, 
the dust gathers undisturbed upon the long rows of books 
that bear her name. Strange and oft-repeated record of a 
woman's glory! Can it be that there is a supreme liberation 
of the spirit from the bond of the flesh — from our perish- 
able mortal part; a final detachment, possible indeed to one 
man among a million, but of which the woman's nature 
eternally falls short? 

The revival of interest which the centenary of George 
Sand's birth has evoked, and the consequent revision of 
judgment concerning her, is not without a message for us, 
as it suggests a reflection which may one day have a broader 
application. Whatever be the rule as to the fame of great 
women in general, this, the greatest woman of her time, 
will not, it appears, go down to future generations as the 
author of any consummate work of the creative imagina- 
tion. If she is to take her place among the Immortals — and 
on this point it is still too early to hazard a prediction — it 
will be rather because of what she was in herself : a power, 
an influence, conveyed to us partially by her books, but more 
fully by her reflection in the minds and. lives of others — the 
image of a generous, richly endowed, and beneficent human 
being, who in her passage through the world shed around 
her an atmosphere of healing and consolation, of hope and 
inspiration upon a great multitude of disinherited and dis- 
couraged sons of earth. 

Florence Leftwich Ravenel. 



